The Post- War Scene
him, above this mad, stricken era, leaning forward to hail a
new Atlantis. Nor is he alone in this brave hope.
Poets are turning away from the personal problem, the
private vision, to a more inclusive if not a more profound
theme. Maxwell Bodenheim surrenders his deliberate bo-
hemianism, Alfred Kreymborg his sly whimsical dialogues,
Isidor Schneider his virile eroticism, to the celebration of a
new freedom, a new debate, a new love. With varying success
but with remarkable unanimity those post-War poets who
have not retired to a remote plantation or a sea-coast fastness,
seek to convey the tremors of this pregnant time. It is perhaps
not surprising that the younger men should be the most alert
Not yet bound by any accepted tradition, sharply aware of
their misshapen world, they are better able than their seniors
to respond vigorously and immediately to the needs of the
moment. Muriel Rukeyser, while indebted to Gregory and
also to the younger British poets, seems to be developing a
strong authentic voice. The work of Kenneth Fearing admir-
ably exemplifies the new element in American verse. His
American, Rhapsodies^ with their shocking substitutions of
raw fact for the happy commonplaces of the child's game, his
satiric use of current slogans, his evocations of cold, hunger,
pain, the day to day horrors, the endless anonymous casual-
ties in the war of poverty, are a cry, a blow, a challenge. His
very titles are significant: Winner Take All^ Dividends^ Dear
Beatrice Fairfax^ What If Mr. Jesse James Shoidd Some Day
Die? $25o, 20th Century Blues^ and X minus X:
Even when your friend, the radio, is still; even when her
dream, the magazine, is finished; even when his life, the
ticker, is silent; even when their destiny, the boulevard,
is bare,
and after that paradise, the dancehall, is closed; after that
theatre, the clinic, is dark,